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CHAPTER  1. 

rohemia  before  the  Reformation.  The  WaMenses  persecuted  by  Louis  VITI.  Find  a  refuse 
in  Bohemia.  Hildebrand.  The  Popes  forsake  Rome  for  Avignon.  Visions  of  St  Catherine 
and  St  Bridget.  The  election  of  Urban  VI.  The  Cardinals  protest.  A  new  Pope  elected. 
The  Schism.  Wickliffe  and  Huss  appear. 

The  history  of  liberty  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Europe,  as  in 
the  great  epochs  of  its  developement  in  other  periods,  is  not 
to  be  sought  amid  the  movements  of  those  vast  empires 
that  crowd  the  pages  of  the  historian  with  deeds  of  conquest 
and  oppression,  and  furnish  high-sounding  names  for  the  painter 
or  poet’s  theme  ;  neither  is  that  the  most  valuable  church 
history,  which,  overlooking  the  silent  and  little  noticed  move¬ 
ments  of  the  retired  searcher  after  Truth,  deals  only  with 
the  stirring  incidents  of  sacerdotal  rivalry  and  power.  The 
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mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Bohemia  have  witnessed  the  silent 
movement  of  influences,  that  at  length  burst  forth  with  power  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  Mistress  of  the  World. 

While  yet  the  Romish  Pontiff  wielded  unquestioned  sway  over 
the  Western  World,  and  Europe  slumbered  beneath  the  yoke  of 
the  triple  diadem,,  with  all  its  imperious  prerogatives,  acknow¬ 
ledged  alike  by  prince  and  people,  the  romantic  Highlands  of 
Bohemia  were  the  abode  of  a  people  among  whom  the  purer  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  early  church  had  still  left  some  remembrance  of 
their  simplicity.  This  land  of  ancient  legend  and  song,  may 
claim  to  itself  the  high  honour  of  having  been  the  last  to  aban¬ 
don  the  simplicity  of  Christian  worship,  and  the  first  to  revive 
it ;  and  even  while  all  Christendom  seemed  smik  into  the  same 
passive  uniformity,  amid  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  romantic 
fastnesses,  a  simple  form  of  faith  and  worship  was  kept  alive  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  by  private  worship,  and  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  humble  and  unnoticed  labourers  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
Here  too,  when  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  w^ere  closed  against  the  persecuted  disciples  of 
Waldo,  that  noble  confessor  of  the  Christian  church, — the  gorges 
of  the  Bohemian  Highlands  stood  open  to  these  weary  wanderers. 
When  the  Dominicans  had  falsely  accused  them  of  the  grossest 
crimes  of  a  superstitious  age,  and  thus  organized  a  crusade  against 
tJiem,  in  which  they  were  trodden  down  like  weeds  upon  the 
highway-side,  Louis  VIII.  of  France  ravaged  their  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  until  three  hundred  villages,  with  thousands  of  the 
miserable  Waldenses, — ^not  men  alone,  but  women  and  helpless 
infants,  perished  by  the  sword,  or  in  the  flames — 

“  Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.  Their  moan 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.” - - 

At  that  early  date  many  of  the  Waldenses  found  r^st  for  their 
weary  feet,  and  a  shelter  and  asylum,  among  the  simple  peasants 
of  Bohemia ;  and  there  rearing  again  a  home  in  the  wilderness, 
they  rewarded  their  hospitable  friends,  by  sowing  among  them  the 
seeds  of  Bible  Christianity,  the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  the 
early  church ;  until  under  their  fostering  care,  and  aided  still 
further  by  the  divisions  and  strife  within  the  Romish  Church,  they 
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succeeded  in  planting  there  those  powerful  elements  of  religious 
reformation  which  prepared  the  Bohemians,  earlier  than  any  other 
people  of  Europe,  for  flinging  off  the  yoke  of  the  Papacy. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  just  understanding  of  the  subjects  of  our 
Memoir,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  state  of  Europe  in  their  time ; 
and  more  especially  to  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  then 
exhibited  hy  the  Romish  Chm’ch,  when  rival  Popes  were  summon¬ 
ing  Council  against  Council  ;  invoking  the  temporal  power  to 
supplant  their  opponents  ;  and  hurling  anathemas,  and  all  the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  church,  against  each  other,  till  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  sacrificed  to  the  rivalry  of  licentious  priests. 

Hildebrand,  better  known  as  Gregory  VII.,  is  unquestionably 
to  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  the  Popedom.  The  son  of  a  com¬ 
mon  carpenter  of  Soano  in  Tuscany,  he  was  elevated  to  the  papal 
chair  in  1073,  and  in  less  than  five  years  afterwards  he  excom- 
mmiicated  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  supported  the  election  of 
Rodolphe,  Duke  of  Suabia,  against  him.  But  his  grand  prin¬ 
ciple  of  maintaining  his  spiritual  by  his  temporal  supremacy,  was 
speedily  forgotten  or  neglected  by  his  successors,  and  men  beheld 
criminal  wars  carried  on  by  means  of  simony,  indulgences,  and 
sacrilegious  pardons. 

Meanwhile  the  successors  of  St  Peter  had  forsaken  the  turbulent 
capital  of  the  Italian  states,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  luxury 
and  dissipation,  in  the  new  asylum  which  they  had  adopted  at 
Avignon,  in  the  south  of  France.  But  here  they  found  themselves 
in  a  state  of  dependency  to  the  Crown  of  France,  little  less  grievous 
than  that  which  had  degraded  the  tiara  beneath  the  Imperial 
sceptre. 

It  is  wonderful  when  we  look  back  on  this  period  of  History,  to 
find  how  little  the  papal  power  had  been  shaken  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  by  the  scandalous  scenes  they  had  witnessed,  and 
the  torrents  of  blood  they  had  seen  shed  at  its  command.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  papacy  itself  to  open  their  eyes,  by  strange  dis¬ 
sensions  with  popes  and  anti-popes,  leaving  to  the  people  at  length 
to  determine  for  themselves  who  was  to  be  the  deified  idol  of  their 
worship.  This  it  was  that  produced  the  great  schism  of  the 
WEST,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  filled  Europe  with  divi¬ 
sions  and  strife. 

Various  causes  united  to  recall  Gregory  XI.  to  Italy.  Not 
only  was  Rome  tom  by  factions,  and  exasperated  by  the  absence 
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of  her  spiritual  chief,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  asylum  at 
Avignon  menaced  by  the  lances  of  adventurers  who  had  even 
levied  golden  marks,  and  forced  benedictions, — but  to  all  this  were 
added  religious  movements  well  suited  to  the  characteij’  of  a  su¬ 
perstitious  age,  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  St  Bridget,  announced 
that  they  had  received  revelation  from  on  high,  enjoining  the  im¬ 
mediate  return  of  the  Pope  to  his  bishoprick.  Under  all  these  in¬ 
fluences  Gregory  XI.  returned  to  Rome  in  1377,  where  he  died 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  not  without  foresight  of  the  troubles  that 
awaited  his  successors.  Out  of  sixteen  Cardinals  who  were  at 
Rome  at  this  time,  only  four  were  Italians, — eleven  being  French, 
and  one  a  Spaniard.  Had  their  choice  been  free,  the  election 
would  have  fallen  on  a  Frenchman,  but  a  furious  crowd  besieged 
the  entrance  of  the  conclave  with  menaces  of  death,  crying  out. 
Be  wise.  Lord  Cardinals,  and  give  us  a  Roman  Pope  that  will 
remain  with  us,  or  we  will  make  your  skulls  redder  than  your 
hats.”*  The  suffrages  unanimously  fell  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Bari,  an  Italian,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI. 

■  This  prelate,  before  his  elevation  to  the  Popedom,  was  con¬ 
sidered  remarkable  for  his  humility  and  disinterested  piety ;  yet 
his  own  secretary  sums  up  his  character  in  these  words  ; — 
Raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  greatness,  his  brain 
grew  dizzy — his  heart  swelled  with  pride — and  the  modest  and 
humble  priest  became  an  intractable  and  ferocious  despot.” 

Three  months  after,  the  very  persons  that  had  chosen  him, 
protested  against  his  election.  The  twelve  foreign  cardinals  left 
Rome  under  various  pretexts  for  Fondi,  and  there  addressed  to  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  a  letter,  wherein,  after  detailing  the  coer- . 
cion  under  which  the  election  took  place,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Pope  so  chosen,  they  protested  against  him  as  an  intruder, 
in  these  memorable  words : — He  is  not  om'  Pope  by  canonical 
election ;  for  neither  was  he  impelled  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself,  nor  was  he  fixed  on  the  pontifical  throne  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  but  by  the  most  barbarous  fury  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  mortal  terror  on  the  other  !” 

This  somewhat  tardy  protest  was  speedily  followed  up  by  more 
active  measures.  The  three  Italian  Cardinals,  who  had  remained 
at  Rome,  were  each  separately  written  to,  with  the  promise  of  the 
Pontificate  to  himself.  The  bait  took ;  and  all  three,  hurrying 

*  The  Cardinals  wear  a  red  hat. 
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to  Fondi,  joined  with  the  rest  in  a  new  election.  The  choice  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Geneva,  a  Frenchman,  opened  their  eyes,  when 
too  late,  to  the  ingenious  fraud  of  their  brother  Cardinals  ;  while 
the  newly  elected  Pope  took  up  his  residence  at  Naples  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII. 

What  was  Europe  now  to  do  ?  Accustomed  for  centuries  to 
look  up  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  for  guidance  and  law,  and  now 
they  must  altogether  change  places  ;  and  the  hitherto  docile  pu¬ 
pil  become  judge  as  to  who  is  really  the  Pope.  The  kingdoms  of 
Europe  were  immediately  divided  according  to  their  various  in¬ 
terests.  During  a  period  of  forty  years  five  Popes  or  anti-Popes 
scandalized  Europe  with  their  struggles ;  and  carried  their  own 
dissensions,  as  a  burning  brand,  into  the  heart  of  nearly  every 
kingdom  in  Christendom. 

Every  attempt  at  reconciliation  served  only  to  increase  the 
schism.  Two  Popes,  Gregory  and  Benedict,  were  deposed  at 
once,  and  Alexander  V.  elevated  to  the  papal  throne.  But  the 
deposed  rivals  each  protested  against  the  election,  and  the  effort 
at  peace  only  resulted  in  new  troubles ;  for  now,  instead  of  two 
Popes,  there  were  three. 

Meanwhile  anarchy  and  licentiousness,  and  the  wildest  profli¬ 
gacy,  went  on  increasing.  Rival  excommunications  to  serve  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  holder, — shameless  trafiic  in  pardons 
and  dispensations, — and  the  fears  and  hopes  of  another  life,  bar¬ 
tered  as  the  most  marketable  commodity, — till  the  ignorant  mul¬ 
titude  saw,  as  it  were,  the  ground  rolling  from  beneath  their  feet, 
and  the  heavens  above  darkening  into  impenetrable  gloom ;  while 
they  turned  with  more  of  fear  than  hope  to  another  world. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wide  spread  scene  of  darkness  and  desola¬ 
tion,  appeared  first  Wickliffe,  and  after  him,  Huss, — like  lights 
shining  in  a  dark  place,  till  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Birth  and  Parentage  of  Hass.  Incidents  of  his  early  life.  He  is  made  Confessor  to  the  Queen 
of  Bavaria.  Circumstances  influencing  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  Archbishop  Sbinko. 
The  Books  of  the  University  burnt.  Novel  plan  adopted  by  two  British  Students.  Its 
success.  Death  of  Alexander  V.  His  Successor. 

In  the  year  1373,  John  Huss  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  in  the 
small  town  of  Hussinetz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  These 
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Mnd  and  simple  peasants  spared  no  effort  to  secure  ^;he  advanta¬ 
ges  of  a  good  education  for  their  son.  He  finished  his  studies  at 
Praschalitz,  a  town  not  far  from  his  birth-place ;  and  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother,  then  a  widow,  to  the 
celebrated  University  of  Prague,  where  he  took  the  degrees  first 
of  Bachelor,  and  then  of  Master  of  Arts. 

An  incident  related  by  his  contemporaries,  as  occurring  at  this 
period,  exhibits  the  artless  character  of  this  estimable  woman. 
Having  taken  with  her  a  goose  and  cake,  as  a  present  to  the 
rector,  it  so  happened  that  the  goose  escaped.  This  untoward 
accident  appeared  to  her  of  so  ominous  a  character,  that,  falling 
on  her  knees,  she  prayed  to  God  to  avert  the  consequences  from 
her  child;  and  then  resumed  her  journey,  depressed  with  anxiety 
and  regret  for  the  nature  of  her  loss,  and  the  ill  augury  she  be¬ 
held  in  it. 

Among  the  few  incidents  preserved  respecting  the  first  years 
of  Huss,  the  following  is  characteristic  One  winter’s  evening, 
when  reading  by  the  fire  the  Life  of  St  Lawrence,  his  imagina¬ 
tion  kindling  at  the  narrative  of  the  martyr’s  sufferings,  he  thrust 
his  own  hand  into  the  flames.  Being  withheld  by  one  of  his  fel¬ 
low-students  from  continuing  it  there,  and  then  questioned  as  to 
his  design,  he  replied,— I  was  only  trying  what  part  of  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  this  holy  man  I  might  be  capable  of  enduring.” 

An  elevated  mind,  a  persuasive  facility  of  language,  and  an 
exemplary  morality,  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  men  of  all 
parties.  Even  the  Jesuit  Balbinus  thus  speaks  of  him  John 
Huss  was  even  more  remarkable  for  his  acuteness  than  his  elo¬ 
quence  ;  but  the  modesty  and  severity  of  his  conduct,  his  austere 
and  irreproachable  life,  his  pale  and  melancholy  features,  his  gen¬ 
tleness  and  affability  to  all,  even  the  most  humble,  persuaded 
more  than  the  greatest  eloquence.” 

The  talents  of  Huss  speedily  shone  forth  with  great  lustre;  and 
in  1398,  he  was  selected  by  Queen  Sophia  of  Bavaria,  the  wife  of 
King  WenceslauB,  as  her  confessor. 

Neither  birth,  education,  nor  manner  of  life,  had  prepared  this 
mild,  modest,  and  even  timid  man,  for  the  bold  steps  he  so 
speedily  adopted.  When  a  British  student  first  showed  him  the 
propositions  of  Wickhffe,  he  was  alarmed  at  their  boldness,  and 
begged  him  to  throw  such  dangerous  writings  into  the  river.  Yet 
the  scandalous  struggle  going  on  between  the  two  pontiffs  at  this 
time,  with  all  the  licence  and  corruption  of  the  clergy,  made  so 
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painful  ah  impression  on  liim,  as  to  disturb  him  even  in  his 
sleep. 

But  his  daily  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  intimate 
intercourse  ^\'ith  the  learned  Jerome  of  Prague,  as  well  as  the 
crying  abuse  of  indulgences,  gradually  opened  his  eyes ;  and  re¬ 
suming  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Wickhffe,  his  early  opinions 
gave  way  to  reason,  and  his  heart  overflowed  with  fervent  appro¬ 
bation.  In  answer  to  his  fellow-collegians,  who  detected  him 
reading  these  books,  and  reproachfully  remarked,  that  by  a  decree 
of  the  Council  the  author  had  been  sent  to  hell,  he  rephed,  ‘‘  I 
only  wish  that  my  soul  may  reach  the  place  where  that  excellent 
Briton  now  dw^ells.” 

Various  circumstances  wonderfully  favoured  in  Bohemia,  the 
free  movement  of  men’s  minds  at  this  time.  The  marriage  of 
Richard  II.  of  England,  to  Anne,  sister  of  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
had  greatly  increased  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  now  the  celebrity  of  the  University  of  Prague,  rendered  that 
city  a  centre  of  information,  to  which  the  learned  resorted  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Added  to  this,  King  Wenceslaus,  to  gratify 
his  angry  feelings,  on  account  of  his  being  degraded  from  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity,  tolerated  a  movement  distasteful  to  his  adversa¬ 
ries,  but  whose  value  it  was  impossible  he  could  appreciate  ; 
though,  with  a  sincere  r  zeal.  Queen  Sophia  lent  it  the  utmost 
aid  of  her  powerful  protection. 

As  the  mind  of  the  Reformer  became  more  thoroughly  enlight¬ 
ened,  he  assumed  a  more  independent  front,  and  by  preaching 
and  writing,  and  in  every  way  that  ofiered,  he  boldly  attacked 
even  the  highest  of  the  clergy,  on  the  scandal  of  their  lives,  and 
the  gross  corruptions  of  the  chm'ch  they  were  abetting.  Students 
and  citizens,  the  nobility,  and  the  Court  itself,  crowded  to  hear 
this  favourite  of  the  people.  His  name  resounded  throughout 
the  German  Empire,  and  attracted  the  eyes,  both  of  friends  and 
foes,  to  Bohemia. 

This  powerful  movement  became  public  in  1407,  the  very  year 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Pisa.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague  at  this  time 
was  the  timid  Sbinko,  a  man  in  w’hom  the  prudence  of  the  cour¬ 
tier  modified  the  arrogance  of  the  ecclesiastic.  Already,  a  few 
months  before  the  opening  of  the  Council,  Huss  having  invited 
the  people  to  join  the  Cardinals,  and  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  XII.,  the  Archbishop,  one  of  that 
Pontiff’s  creatures,  had  thundered  against  him  the  anathemas  of 
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the  Church,  and  laid  him  under  an  interdict.  Soon  after,  how¬ 
ever,  Sbinko  found  himself  forced  to  recognize  as  pope,  Alex¬ 
ander  V.,  whom  the  Council  had  elected ;  and  the  prelate  and 
Huss  became  reconciled  again  for  a  time. 

The  tranquillity  of  Huss  was  but  of  short  duration;  for  in 
1409,  Alexander  V.  published  a  bull  against  his  doctrines,  by 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  private  chapels,  and  to  teach 
Wicklilfe’s  doctrines  in  any  place  whatever ;  and  the  Archbishop 
was  called  on  to  proceed  against  all  offenders  as  heretics,  and  to 
suppress  Wickliffe’s  books  by  every  means  in  his  power.  To  this 
Huss  replied  in  nearly  similar  words  to  those  afterwards  adopted 
by  Luther  on  a  like  occasion :  I  appeal  from  Alexander  ill- 
informed,  to  Alexander  better-informed.’* 

The  Archbishop  had  the  year  before  required  all  the  holders 
of  Wickliffe’s  books  to  deposit  them  at  the  episcopal  palace ;  and 
now,  emboldened  by  the  pontiff’s  bull,  he  caused  upwards  of  200 
volumes,  beautifully  wiitten  and  richly  ornamented,  including 
the  works  not  only  of  Wickliffe,  but  those  of  Huss  and  Jerome, 
as  well  as  their  predecessors,  Miliez  and  Janow,  mostly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  members  of  the  University  of  Prague,  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames.  Formidable  resentment  was  excited  by  this  act  of 
episcopal  despotism ;  and  John  Huss  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  University,  whose  privileges  had  thus  been  violated;  and 
entered  a  protest  against  the  unjust  sentence,  which  was  finally 
submitted  to  the  University  of  Bologna. 

Every  effort  was  meanwhile  tried  by  the  priests  attached  to 
Rome,  to  assail  and  overthrow  this  powerful  adversary.  The 
royal  palace  was  besieged  with  petitioners  against  Huss  and  his 
adherents.  King  Wenceslaus  was  at  this  time  more  than  usually 
under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  the  enlightened  Princess  Sophia, 
and  despatched  the  petitioners  with  this  play  on  the  name  of 
“  Huss,”  which,  in  the  Bohemian  dialect,  signifies  goose,” — 
You  must  leave  my  goose  in  peace,  who  lays  me  golden  eggs  !” 
In  Prague  the  contest  with  Rome  was  carried  on  with  various 
weapons ;  the  chair,  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  pen,  had  all  alike 
been  attempted  to  be  coerced ;  but  thereupon,  two  British  stu¬ 
dents,  who  had  been  silenced  by  the  rector,  had  the  hall  of  their 
landlord  magnificently  painted, — on  one  side  of  which  was  re¬ 
presented  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  meek,  and  sitting 
upon  an  ass  ;”  before  him,  the  children  and  common  people,  with 
olive  branches  and  palms  ;  and  behind  him,  his  apostles,  bare- 
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foot,  and  in  linen  garments.  On  the  other  side  was  the  Pope, 
riding  a  charger  decked  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
preceded  by  trumpeters  and  kettle-drummers,  Kfe-guardsmen  and 
soldiers,  and  followed  by  cardinals,  all  well  mounted  and  richly 
attired.  Thousands  of  people  daily  crowded  the  hall,  and  beheld 
with  admiration  the  easily  read  lesson. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  the  valuable  writings  of  the  reformers 
by  the  archbishop,  a  violent  popular  tumult  was  excited  ;  and 
Sbinko,  at  length  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  fled  for  protection 
to  the  king,  where  he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  ;  while  the 
University  of  Bologna,  to  whom  the  appeal  had  been  referred, 
gave  judgment  against  him,  and  John  Huss,  strong  in  this  deci¬ 
sion,  preferred  a  final  appeal  to  the  Pope. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Alexander  V.  might  have  proved 
friendly  to  Huss  at  this  time,  from  the  nature  of  liis  own  position ; 
but  almost  immediately  thereafter,  allured  to  Bologna  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Balthazar  Cossa,  he  died  suddenly  ;  according  to  the  general 
belief  of  the  times,  having  been  poisoned  by  Balthazar,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  pontificate,  under  the  title  of  John  XXIII. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  character  of  Pope  John  XXIII-  He  summons  Huss  to  Rome;  The  death  of  Sbinko. 
The  Hussites  accused  of  poisoning  him.  Jerome  of  Prague.  Martial  Churchmen.  The 
Pope  accused  of  murder  and  sacrilege.  He  proclaims  a  crusade.  Insurrection  at  Prague. 
Treachery  of  the  Judges.  The  Council-house  assaulted  and  taken. 

Contemporary  liistorians,  however  much  differing  on  other 
points,  are  almost  entirely  agreed  as  to  the  character  of  the  new 
Pope,  John  XXIII.  His  own  secretary,  who  has  written  his 
life,  represents  him  as  a  monster  of  avarice,  ambition,  lewdness, 
and  cruelty ;  and  charges  him  with  the  most  flagrant  simony  for 
securing  his  election. 

To  this  pontiff  Huss  speedily  became  an  object  of  anger,  and 
he  was  accordingly  summoned  before  his  court,  to  answer  for  his 
offences.  The  queen,  the  nobility,  the  university,  and  the  city, 
earnestly  besought  Wenceslaus  not  to  deliver  the  favourite  of  the 
people  into  the  hands  of  so  irreconcileable  an  enemy.  The  king 
sent  a  numerous  embassy  into  Italy,  to  assm^e  the  Pope,  that  Huss 
was  a  worthy,  pious,  right-thinking  Christian,  falsely  accused  of 
his  enemies, — and  refusing  his  personal  appearance  at  Rome. 
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Huss  also  sent  his  own  representative  with  the  embassy,  and  the 
Pope  was  highly  incensed  on  finding  his  intended  victim  so  far 
from  the  snare.  Without  attending  to  the  vindication  made  in 
behalf  of  Huss,  Cardinal  Collona,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  referred 
the  case,  excommunicated  him  as  a  stiff-necked  heretic.  The  in¬ 
telligence  of  this  proceeding,  against  which  the  Bohemian  ambas¬ 
sador  had  solemnly  protested,  greatly  increased  the  discontent  of 
the  people  ;  and  this  was  especially  directed  against  the  Archbishop 
of  Prague,  whom  they  viewed  as  its  originator.  Sbinko  fled  to  Him- 
gary  to  implore  the  new  Emperor  Sigismund,  brother  of  Wences- 
laus,  to  put  down  this  new  heresy  by  force  of  arms, — a  request 
which  the  emperor  was  only  prevented  from  complying  with, by  his 
being  occupied  at  the  time  in  a  protracted  war  with  the  Turks. 

The  departure  of  Sbinko,  the  declared  adversary  of  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Huss,  was  viewed  by  them  as  a  sort  of  triumph.  But 
speedily  a  new  report  was  circulated,  that  the  archbishop  had 
perished  on  the  road,  having  come  to  his  death  by  poison.  And 
the  enemies  of  the  Hussites,  as  the  disciples  of  the  reformed  doc¬ 
trines  were  now  called,  found  in  this  a  ready  weapon  to  turn 
against  their  assailants. 

Even  Cochlaeus,  perhaps  the  least  favourable  historian  to  Huss 
and  his  followers,  does  not  impute  to  them  any  share  in  the  death 
of  the  archbishop.  But  at  Prague,  the  question  was  no  longer 
to  clear  up  the  truth,  but  to  make  the  most  of  so  ready  a  handle 
against  their  enemies.  Huss,  in  the  mean  time,  though  excom¬ 
municated,  still  continued  in  doctrine  and  practice  manfully  to 
promulgate  the  truth.  The  unjust  and  violent  actions  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  who  had  condemned  as  heresy  an  unexamined  doctrine; 
and  as  a  heretic,  an  unprotected  man, — ^heightened  his  own  cou¬ 
rage  and  confidence,  as  well  as  that  of  his  followers.  At  this 
critical  period  very  few  abandoned  him.  The  queen,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  people,  and  of  the  nobility,  remained  faithful  ; 
while  students  and  men  of  letters  flocked  with  renewed  eager¬ 
ness  to  hear  him.  At  this  same  period,  he  secured  the  devoted 
friendship  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  most  illustrious  of  those 
whose  names  are  conjoined  in  history  with  his  own. 

Jerome  possessed  a  character  bold  even  to  rashness,  a  re¬ 
fined  intellect,  and  power  of  language  reaching  to  the  most  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence.  He  had  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris  ;  and 
already,  before  his  return  to  Bohemia,  had  signalized  himself  by 
his  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  Chm*ch  of  Rome.  He  was 
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thrown  into  prison  at  Vienna  as  a  favourer  of  Wickliffe,  from 
whence  he  was  set  at  liberty  at  the  request  of  the  University  of 
Prague.  In  a  short  time  he  adopted  the  boldest  measures  re¬ 
garding  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  ;  and  among  other  proposi¬ 
tions,  openly  proposed  the  following  : — Whether  the  Pope  pos¬ 
sessed  more  authority  than  another  priest  ;  and  whether  the 
bread  in  the  Eucharist  possessed  more  virtue  in  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  than  that  of  any  other  ecclesiastic.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Bohemian  reformers  obtained  some  respite. 
The  new  archbishop,  Albicus,  formerly  private  surgeon  to  W ences- 
laus,  was  more  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  household  than 
with  those  of  the  church ;  and  the  Pope,  whose  ratification  was 
still  wanting  to  the  excommunication  pronounced  by  Cardinal 
Collona,  now  carefully  avoided  further  interference  in  an  affair 
which  threatened  to  prove  injurious  to  his  own  private  interests. 
But  the  course  of  events  was  imexpectedly  brought  to  a  crisis  by 
a  foreign  occurrence. 

Three  popes  were  now  distracting  Europe  with  their  rival 
claims,  and  amongst  these  the  most  warlike,  as  well  as  the  most 
interested,  in  exciting  the  martial  inclinations  of  his  partizans, 
was  John  XXIII.,  whose  temporal  power  over  Rome  and  her 
dependencies,  was  as  insecure  as  his  spiritual  authority  over 
men’s  minds. 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  churchmen  of  this  period,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  results  of  the  schism  ;  the  dubious  state  into 
which  the  supreme  authority  had  lapsed,  afforded  them  at  any 
time  ready  pretext  for  insurrection.  The  bishops  were  men  of 
war ;  and  one  of  them,  when  newly  elected  to  Hildesheim,  having 
requested  to  be  shewn  the  library  of  his  predecessors,  was  led 
into  an  arsenal,  in  which  all  kinds  of  arms  were  piled  up,  with 
the  remark, — “  Those  are  the  books  which  they  made  use  of  to 
defend  the  Church  ; — ^imitate  their  example  1” 

Ladislaus,  the  king  of  Naples,  had  openly  declared  John  XXIII. 
guilty  of  murder  and  sacrilege  ;  for  which  the  Pope  retaliated 
with  the  maledictions  of  the  church,  and  was  again  met  with  the 
threats  of  his  rival,  who  swore  to  expel  him  from  his  abused 
seat  of  power.  The  Pope,  in  his  alarm,  trusting  more  to  the 
sword  than  the  keys  of  Peter,  caused  the  trumpet  of  war  to  sound 
throughout  Italy,  and  collected  mercenaries  from  all  quarters. 
To  escape,  however,  burdening  his  own  revenue  with  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  this  army,  he  proclaimed  a  crusade  throughout  Christen- 
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dom,  and  sent,  among  others,  to  his  dearly  beloved  children,” 
the  Bohemians, — a  special  bull  to  this  effect,  that  eternal  sal¬ 
vation  and  absolution  from  sin,  might  be  obtained  in  exchange, 
for  their  silver  and  gold,  or  even  for  their  iron  weapons  used  in 
his  support.” 

Huss,  the  worthy  forerunner  of  Luther,  was  roused  to  righteous 
indignation  by  these  proceedings,— he  viewed  them  not  only  in  a 
reli^ous,  but  also  in  a  patriotic  light.  The  blood  of  his  country 
men  was  demanded  ;  and  the  small  revenue  of  an  impoverished 
people  required  to  be  exhausted  in  a  foreign  and  merely  personal 
war.  Not  so,  however,  was  it  represented  by  the  Pope.  He 
^  prayed  all  believers,  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  ta 
save  the  Church  by  persecuting  without  mercy,  and  exterminating 
his  enemies  ;”  guaranteeing  all  who  should  enter  on  this  crusade, 
the  same  indulgences  as  those  proceeding  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Against  the  iniquity  of  these  proceedings,  Huss 
boldly  protested  both  from  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere ; — showing, 
that  the  objects  of  the  war  had  no  relation  to  the  state  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  salvation,  were  to 
be  sought  for,  not  by  the  profane  and  useless  payment  of  Peter’s 
pence,  but  by  a  life  of  faith  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  God. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  Huss  affixed  a  placard  to  the  doors  of  the 
churches  in  Prague,  challenging  both  clergy  and  laity  to  a  public 
discussion  on  this  momentous  question, — Whether  a  crusade 
preached  against  a  Christian  people,  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
honour  of  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  the  duty  of  man,  or  the  welfare 
of  the  country  ?”  Immense  multitudes  assembled  to  hear  the 
discussion, — in  which  Huss  and  Jerome,  resting  on  the  simple 
authority  of  the  Bible,  overturned  the  sophistry  of  their  opponents, 
armed  with  the  orthodox  weapons  of  common  law,  bulls,  and  de¬ 
cretals. 

A  formidable  insurrection  ensued  shortly  afterwards  in  the 
city.  Three  men  were  thrown  into  prison,  at  the  urgent  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  priests,  for  having  spoken  against  the  Pope  and  his 
indulgences.  The  students  rose  in  arms,  and  uniting  with  the 
people,  marched  to  the  town-house,  and  demanded  the  liberation 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  magistrates 
appealed  to  Huss  to  use  his  influence  to  quell  the  tumult.  Upon 
his  assuring  the  assembled  multitude,  on  the  faith  of  the  magis¬ 
trates’  promise,  that  the  prisoners  were  pardoned,  they  disbanded 
with  shouts  of  triumph. 
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The  crowd  was  hardly  dispersed  ere  these  foresworn  judges 
basely  summoned  the  executioner  to  the  prison,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  captives  to  be  beheaded.  The  blood  of  their  victims, 
it  is  said,  flowing  beneath  the  door  of  the  prison,  gave  the  first 
warning  of  their  treachery  to  the  people.  At  sight  of  this,  a  fu¬ 
rious  tumult  arose.  In  every  part  of  the  city,  yovmg  and  old  flew 
to  arms ;  the  nobility  joining  with  the  students  as  leaders  of  the 
populace.  The  council-house  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants, 
but  the  principal  object  of  their  vengeance,  the  guilty  judges,  ef¬ 
fected  their  escape.  The  bodies  were  carried  on  a  gilded  bier, 
wrapped  in  rich  shrouds,  and  interred  with  public  honours  in  the 
chapel  of  Bethlem,  the  students  singing  in  chorus  over  their 
tomb,  They  are  saints,  who  have  given  up  their  bodies  for  the 
gospel  of  Christ.’^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  process  of  Truth.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Bohemian  Clergy.  Huss  again  summoned  to 
Rome.  Retires  from  Prague.  The  Council  of  Constance.  Parties  summoned.  Huss  re¬ 
turns  to  Prague  and  challenges  his  accusers.  The  Emperor  Sigismund’s  safe  conduct.  Huss 
and  Pope  John  XXIII.  approach  Constance. 

The  progress  of  truth  in  Bohemia  received  for  a  time  free 
scope  and  encouragement  from  king  Wenceslaus.  This  grasping 
,and  rapacious  prince  found  his  advantage  in  favouring  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Huss.  He  set  himself  up  as  the  arbiter  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  church  property,  taking  good  care,  like  our  own  Henry 
VIII.,  that  the  ill-employed  riches  of  the  clergy  should  find  their 
way  into  his  own  strong  box. 

But  causes  of  a  very  opposite  nature  combined  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  Huss’s  opinions,  and  none  more  so  than  the  pro¬ 
found  contempt  into  which  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  had  fallen.  Places  were  openly  exposed  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  elevation  of  Albicus  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Prague,  has  been  already  mentioned.  This  unworthy  archbishop, 
apprehensive-  that  his  own  shameful  life  might  afi’ord  the  king  a 
fair  pretext  for  the  confiscation  of  his  revenues,  hastened  to  re¬ 
sell  it  to  Conrad,  bishop  of  Olmiits  ;  and,  according  to  the  avowal 
even  of  Catholic  writers,  the  purchaser  was  little  better  than  the 
seller. 

During  the  progress  of  this  struggle  for  religious  liberty,  the 
Pone,  John  XXIII.,  once  more  summoned  Huss  to  Rome  ;  and, 
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irritated  at  his  disobedience,  and  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  his 
opinions,  he  stirred  up  against  him  the  secular  powers.  He  wrote 
to  Wenceslaus,  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  the  various  univer¬ 
sities.  Gerson  replied  in  the  name  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
summing  up  with  these  words  : — It  only  remains  to  put  the 
axe  of  the  secular  arm  to  this  accursed  tree.”  Meanwhile,  the 
schism,  which  furnished  such  discordant  fruits  elsewhere,  afford¬ 
ed  the  adherents  of  Huss  new  arguments  for  combating  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Pope.  "  If  we  must  obey,”  said  they,  "  to  whom  is 
our  obedience  to  be  paid  %  Balthazar  Cossa,  called  John 
XXIII.,  is  at  Rome ;  Angelo  Corario,  named  Gregory  XII.,  is 
at  Rimini ;  Peter  de  Lune,  who  calls  himself  Benedict  XIII.,  is 
in  Arragon.  If  one  of  them  ought  to  be  obeyed  as  the  Most  Holy 
Father,  how  is  it  that  he  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  others, 
or  that  he  fails  to  subdue  these  false  anti-popes  1” 

The  disturbances  still  continued  in  Bohemia,  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop  had  recourse  to  the  old  weapons  of  interdict  and  excom- 
mimication,  which,  though  somewhat  blunted,  still  retained  some¬ 
what  of  their  former  power,  and  involved  their  victims  in  the 
forfeiture  of  every  civil  right.  Unavoidable  strife  seemed  to  be 
at  hand  between  the  adherents  of  the  old  and  new  doctrine.  Nor 
was  the  reformer’s  party,  in  either  physical  or  moral  strength, 
the  least  numerous ;  but  Huss’s  natural  gentleness,  as  well  as  his: 
patriotism,  made  him  abhor  bloodshed  and  civil  war.  He  with¬ 
drew,  therefore,  into  voluntary  exile, — ^returning  to  his  native- 
village  where  the  rude  scenes  he  had  forsaken,  might  be  forgot* 
for  a  time  in  the  recollections  of  his  happy  childhood  ;  and  where  - 
Nicholas  of  Hussinetz,  the  generous  benefactor  of  his  boyhood, 
received  him  on  his  return  with  open  and  paternal  arms.  Here,^ 
as  at  Prague,  Huss  showed  the  same  indefatigable  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  truth.  He  divided  his  time  between  the  instruction  of 
the  poor,  and  the  preparations  of  various  of  his  most  important 
writings.  At  this  period,  he  is  thus  described  by  one  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  : — His  life  of  self-denial  is  so  far  removed  from  vice,  that 
no  one  can  find  aught  against  him.  His  haggard  and  faded  coun¬ 
tenance,  his  tall  emaciated  figure,  his  ready  disposition  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  and  assist  all  men,  even  the  meanest, — ^attract  ad¬ 
herents  more  even  than  his  eloquence.  The  stupid  people  hold 
him  as  a  saint ;  and  as  such,  they  are  persuaded  that  he  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.” 

The  time  at  length  arrived  for  the  assembling  of  the  Council 
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of  Constance,  for  the  healing  of  the  divisions,  and  averting  the 
dangers  that  menaced  the  overthrow  of  Christendom ;  for  not 
only  must  it  restore  the  severed  unity  of  ‘‘the  indivisible  Church,” 
by  pronouncing  judgment  on  its  three  rival  heads,  but  it  must 
seek  to  stem  the  anarchy  in  which  Europe  was  plunged;  while  on 
the  frontiers  might  be  heard  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  hordes,  advancing  like  furious  waves,  to  efface  the  pollutions 
of  the  Church,  in  overwhelming  it. 

Invitations  and  summonses  were  sent  forth  accordingly  to 
every  land,  demanding  the  presence  at  the  Council  of  all  who 
held  any  authority  in  Christendom.  But  there  was  one  man, 
who,  by  the  renown  of  his  name,  the  boldness  of  his  language, 
and  still  more  by  the  vexatious  celebrity  of  his  virtues,  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  own  person  all  the  innovators  of  Europe.  That 
man  was  John  Huss.  In  him  the  more  modem  Nero  fancied  he 
beheld  the  embodied  Heresy  that  might  thus  be  beheaded  at  one 
stroke ;  and  he  too  was  accordingly  summoned  to  the  Council. 
Never  had  a  Council  assembled  for  the  discussion  of  graver  ques¬ 
tions  :  it  had  to  acquit  or  condemn  a  man;^  because  he  refused  to 
believe  that  an  impious  and  simoniacal  priest  could,  at  his  own 
pleasure,  open  heaven  or  close  it ;  to  determine  if  the  rights  of 
conscience  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  were  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  or  disowned ;  and  lastly,  to  ascertain  if  the  Church,  which 
denied  salvation  to  be  possible  beyond  its  pale,  could  even  assure 
its  own  safety. 

Huss  now  returned  to  Prague,  and  challenged  his  accusers  to 
convict  him  of  error  or  mistake ;  but  no  accuser  appeared.  The 
University  bore  a  noble  testimony  in  favour  of  their  former  rec¬ 
tor.  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  Nazareth,  the  grand  inquisitor  of  the 
kingdom,  declared  in  writing,  that  he  knew  Huss  to  be  a  learned, 
worthy,  right-thinking  man,  against  whom  he  could  allege  nothing, 
but  his  being  under  sentence  of  excommunication :  and  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  States  having  assembled,  and  demanded  the  Archbishop’s 
opinion  of  his  doctrine,  he  replied,  “  That  he  could  not  conrict 
him  of  heresy,  however  heavily  the  papal  curse  might  lie  upon 
him.”  The  Diet  then  demanded  for  Huss  a  safe  conduct,  memo¬ 
rable  afterwards  for  the  perfidy  with  which  its  promises  were  dis¬ 
regarded.  It  was  readily  granted  by  the  new  Emperor,  Sigis- 
mund,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent  by  him  to  the  assembled  States  at 
Constance.  And  finally,  that  every  scruple  arising  from  the  duty 
of  self-preservation,  which  he  owed  no  less  to  his  country  than 
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himself,  might  be  removed.  King  Wenceslaus  granted  to  him  as 
the  Queen’s  confessor,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  two  staimch  knights,  the  Lords  De  Chlum  and  Lestna,  as 
companions  and  protectors.  And  with  this  noble  escort,  the  poor 
excommunicated  priest  took  his  departure  for  Constance,  with 
simple  trust  in  God,  and  a  courage  supplied  by  conscious  recti¬ 
tude,  all  unknown  to  his  lordly  enemy,  John,  XXIII.,  who  at  the 
same  time  was  wending  his  way  towards  that  eventful  assembly, 
encircled  with  all  the  trappings  of  earthly  pomp  that  wait  on  the 
successors  of  the  poor  fishermen  of  Galilee,  but  with  his  con¬ 
science  burdened  with  the  terrors  of  its  own  accusations,  and  the 
dread  of  approaching  exposure  and  defeat. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Huss  received  with  triumph  on  the  road  to  Constance.  Less  propitious  approach  of  the  Pope. 
His  assurances  to  Huss.  Artful  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  Huss  and  Be  Chlum 
are  arrested.  Faithlessness  of  the  Pope.  Cruel  treatment  of  Huss.  The  entry  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  to  Constance.  The  last  act  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 

Every  obstacle,  as  we  have  seen,  seemed  to  he  removed,  that 
could  impede  the  free  progress  of  John  Huss  to  the  great  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Constance.  On  the  road  he  was  everywhere  received  by 
the  people  with  welcome  and  rejoicing,  and  led  with  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  the  several  towns  that  lay  on  his  way;  and 
at  length,  on  the  3d  of  November,  he  arrived,  with  his  Bohemian 
escort,  at  Constance.  Less  propitious  were  the  first  omens  that 
attended  the  approach  of  the  pontiff  to  the  same  assembly,  his 
carriage  having  been  overturned  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  Ty¬ 
rol,  when  in  sight  of  Constance.  John  XXIII.  looked  upon  the 
accident  as  a  most  unlucky  omen.  On  getting  up,  he  passion¬ 
ately  exclaimed,  By  the  power  of  Satan,  behold  me  fallen !  why 
did  I  not  remain  quietly  at  Bologna  ?”  and  looking  down  on  the 
city,  he  added,  I  see  how  it  is :  that  is  the  pit  where  the  foxes 
are  snared  1” 

On  reaching  Constance,  the  companions  of  Huss  waited  on 
the  Pope,  and  announced  his  arrival,  under  a  safe  conduct” 
from  the  Emperor,  and  begged  the  Pope  to  inform  them,  whether 
he  might  remain  in  Constance  free  from  danger.  Had  he  killed 
my  own  brother,”  replied  the  Pope,  ‘^not  a  hair  of  his  head 
IG 
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should  be  touched  during  his  stay  here.’*  Yet  enmity  was  not 
slumbering,  though  delayed.  The  bitter  enemies  of  Huss,  Ste¬ 
phen  Galetz  and  Michael  Causis,  formerly  a  cure  in  Old  Prague, 
had  preceded  him  to  Constance ;  and  before  he  even  appeared 
before  his  judges,  his  destruction  was  determined  on.  Nor  must 
it  be  imagined  that  he  had  suffered  the  incidents  recorded,  to 
blind  him  to  the  dangers  of  his  position.  The  letters  which  he 
WTote  at  this  time  to  his  friends  at  Prague,  evince  a  mind  arming 
itself  by  faith  and  conscious  rectitude  for  the  worst  that  could 
befal.  "  I  confide  altogether  in  my  Saviour,”  he  writes  at  this 
time;  ^  I  trust  that  he  will  accord  me  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  fortify 
me  in  his  truth,  so  that  I  may  face  with  courage,  temptations, 
prison,  and  if  necessary,  a  cruel  death.”  The  enemies  of  Huss 
employed  all  their  ingenuity  to  extract  passages  from  his  writings 
suited  to  their  purpose,  from  which  they  framed  an  indictment, 
w'hich  they  presented  to  the  eagerly  expectant  Cardinals.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  became  advisable  to  cut  off  all  connection  between  Huss 
and  the  people,  who  already  began  to  suspect  foul  play.  The 
Bishop  of  Constance  therefore  artfuUy  insinuated  that  a  sharp 
contest  had  arisen  on  his  account  between  the  Pope  and  the  Cardi¬ 
nals,  but  which  had  terminated  in  favour  of  Huss ;  that  the  Pope 
would  that  same  week  solemnly  absolve  him  from  the  curse  of 
excommunication ;  but  that,  till  that  was  done,  it  was  desirable 
that  he  should  abstain  from  preaching  and  reading  mass,  and  ap¬ 
pear  at  church  in  the  character  of  a  layman. 

The  unsuspicious  Reformer,  conscious  of  his  own  innocence, 
and  feeling  the  necessity  of  retirement  for  the  completion  of  his 
defence  before  the  Council,  readily  believed  these  assurances. 

The  rumoured  approach  of  the  Emperor  accelerated  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators.  On  the  28th  of  November,  at  mid¬ 
day,  when  the  citizens  and  the  numerous  strangers  were  at  their 
repasts,  the  palace  being  previously  garrisoned  by  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  soldiers,  and  armed  bodies  having  been  secretly  intro¬ 
duced  into  several  houses  in  the  street  of  St  Gallon,  and  even  im- 
der  the  very  roof  where  Huss  lodged,  the  Pope  and  Cardinals 
consulted  together  how  they  might  best  secime  their  victim,  in 
case  he  should  fail  to  fall  into  their  snare.  After  these  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Trent,  with  the  Mayor  of 
Constance  and  others,  broke  in  unexpectedly  upon  Huss  while  at 
dinner  with  John  de  Chlum,  and  informed  him  that  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  being  assembled,  and  having  concluded  their  other  de- 
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liberations,  wished,  as  they  had  still  time  to  spare,  to  give  an 
audience  to  him.  He  replied  that  he  came  not  here  to  justify 
himself  before  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  in  a  private  audience,  but 
to  speak  in  open  Council,  according  to  the  ability  he  trusted  God 
would  give  him.  The  Bishops  and  their  companions  assumed  a 
friendly  air,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  so 
the  two  Bohemians  ordered  forth  their  horses,  and  rode  with  the 
Bishops  to  the  papal  palace,  where  they  were  immediately  put 
under  military  guard. 

The  knight  of  Chlum  being  shortly  afterwards  set  at  liberty, 
broke  into  the  chamber  of  the  Pope,  demanding  of  him  an  imme¬ 
diate  explanation  of  the  open  violation,  both  of  the  imperial  “  safe 
conduct,”  and  of  his  own  solemn  word.  With  many  excuses,  the 
Head  of  the  Church  protested,  that  the  arrest  did  not  take  place 
by  his  authority,  but  by  that  of  the  Cardinals,  and  that  he  himself 
was  completely  in  their  power.  To  these,  added  the  Pope  with 
a  sigh,  must  the  application  be  made.  De  Chlum  proceeded  to 
appeal  to  the  Cardinals,  but  with  even  less  success ;  one  denying 
the  validity  of  the  "  safe  conduct”  of  a  layman ;  and  another 
boldly  declaring,  that  no  faith  need  be  kept  with  heretics. 

John  XXIII.  revealed,  by  his  faithless  pusillanimity,  the  true 
source  of  his  conduct.  He  feared  his  own  downfall;  and  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  of  winning  favour  with  a  numerous  body 
of  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  by  sacrificing  the  just  man,  whose  safety 
he  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to. 

Huss  remained  for  a  week  confined  under  strong  guard,  in  a 
private  dwelling;  and  from  thence  he  was  conducted  to  the  prison 
of  the  Dominican  monastery,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  This 
prison  was  under  ground,  and  exposed  to  the  receptacle  of  filth 
of  the  whole  monastery ;  and  from  the  damp  and  imwholesome- 
ness  of  the  place,  he  was  attacked  with  a  raging  fever,  that  placed 
his  life  in  imminent  danger,  and  so  alarmed  the  Pope,  that  he 
sent  his  own  physician  to  attend  him ;  for  "  he  feared,”  says  an 
old  historian,  that  the  victim  which  must  be  sacrificed  on  his 
behalf,  should  die  a  natural  death.” 

John  de  Chlum,  the  faithful  friend  of  Huss,  appealed  at  length 
to  the  Emperor,  who,  enraged  at  the  contempt  put  on  his  imperial 
word,  wrote  to  his  ambassador, — On  the  instant  set  John  Huss 
at  Uberty ;  and  if  resistance  be  made,  break  open  the  doors.” 
Yet  he  still  remained  in  prison.  The  Cardinals  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  the  previously  incensed  Emperor,  that  an  ecclesiastical 
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heretic  must  needs  be  a  secular  one,  i,  e.  a  rebel,  as  dangerous  to 
the  throne  as  the  altar.  Sigismund  yielded  to  expediency,  and 
strove  to  avert  the  public  odium,  to  which  he  felt  he  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious,  by  publishing  a  letter  filled  with  the  specious 
sophistries  with  which  the  priests  had  influenced  himself.  The 
intrepid  De  Chliun  made  his  last  vain  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
affixed  to  the  church-doors  an  earnest  protest  against  the  violation 
of  the  imperial  safe-conduct. 

But  if  the  hour  of  deliverance  came  not  for  John  Huss,  the 
hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand  for  his  faithless  enemy.  On  the 
24th  of  December,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  made  his  solemn  en¬ 
try  into  Constance ;  and  the  same  day,  the  Pope  celebrated  mass 
in  the  cathedral.  The  Emperor,  according  to  custom,  in  his  dea¬ 
con’s  dress,  read  the  gospel.  When  John  XXIII.  heard  this 
formidable  deacon  read,  at  his  ear,  the  words, — There  went  out  a 
decree  from  the  Emperor  Augustus, — ^he  grew  pale,  and  trembled. 
A  throne  had  been  erected  in  the  church,  which  Sigismund  as¬ 
cended,  his  Empress  on  his  right  hand,  with  the  electors  of  Bran- 
denburgh  and  Saxony,  bearing  the  sword  and  sceptre,  on  each 
side.  After  the  mass,  John  XXIII.  presented  a  sword  to  the 
Emperor,  exhorting  him  to  use  it  for  the  defence  of  the  Council. 
This  may  be  considered  the  last  independent  act  of  the  o’er-mas- 
tered  Pontiff.  He  himself  was  the  first  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
imperial  arm. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

struggle  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Popes.  Endurance  of  Huss.  Flight  of  John  XXIII. 
The  Castle  of  Gotleben.  Interference  of  the  Bohemian  Nobles.  Wycliffe’s  bones  condemned 
to  the  flames.  Jerome  of  Prague  arrested  and  brought  in  chains  to  Constance.  His  cruel 
treatment.  Curious  dream  of  Huss.  A  public  trial  obtained. 


The  struggle  between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperor  now  assumed 
the  formidable  aspect  that  preceded  its  close.  One  of  them,  Gre¬ 
gory  XII.,  had,  by  his  legate,  declared  his  willingness  to  resign, 
provided  his  rivals  adopted  the  same  course ;  protesting,  at  the 
same  time,  against  Balthasar  Cossa,  who  called  himself  John 
XXIII.  being  allowed  to  preside  in  the  Council.  The  general 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  this  demand ;  and  the  most  influential 
demanded,  though  in  vain,  his  resignation  of  the  pontificate.  But 
what  he  refused  to  their  requests,  he  yielded  shortly  after  to  ab¬ 
ject  fear.  A  list  of  accusations  were  prepared  against  him  ;  ‘‘  in- 
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eluding,”  as  his  own  secretary  says,  all  the  mortal  sins,  and  a 
multitude  of  abominable  acts,  not  fit  to  be  named and  in  dis¬ 
may,  he  at  length  humbled  himself  to  their  utmost  demands;  and 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  he  repeated  the  required  promise  of 
abdication,  and  swore  to  observe  it  literally.  Sigismund,  over¬ 
come  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  yielded  to  a  premature 
exultation.  He  laid  aside  his  crown,  and  throwing  himself  at  the 
Pontifif’s  knees,  kissed  his  feet,  'and  off'ered  him  thanks  in  the 
name  of  the  Council  and  of  Christendom,  the  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  following  the  Emperor’s  example.  But  in  all  this  the 
Pope  was  only  enacting  a  bold  scheme  of  fraud,  to  avert  the 
threatened  exposure.  He  had  already  concerted  his  future  plans, 
and  arranged  for  their  full  completion  with  his  partizan,  Frederic, 
Archduke  of  Austria. 

Meanwhile,  no  efforts  were  being  spared  by  the  enemies  of  Huss 
to  secure  his  destruction.  The  wavering  conscience  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  at  length  been  seared  into  safe  indifference,  and  his 
implacable  enemy,  Michael  Causis,  drew  up  against  him  a  crimina¬ 
tory  memorial,  which  declared  that  if  John  Huss  were  to  escape 
safe  from  the  Council,  he  would  do  more  injury  to  the  Church 
than  any  heretic  from  the  time  of  Constantine.” 

While  still  a  prey  to  raging  fever,  deprived  of  all  communication 
with  his  friends,  and  denied  that  aid  of  a  legal  adviser,  which  is 
granted  to  the  vilest  criminals,  these  complicated .  articles  were 
proffered  to  him  for  a  reply ;  but  so  meekly  did  he  endure  all 
these  wrongs,  that  the  rude  soldiers  who  guarded  him  were  touched 
with  compassion  at  his  resignation  and  his  sufferings, — though 
they  failed  to  influence  those  who  called  themselves  the  ministers 
of  religion. 

Huss  had  been  about  three  months  in  prison,  when  a  great 
event  spread  trouble  and  dismay  throughout  the  Council.  In  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  tournament  given  for  the  very  purpose  by 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  John  XXIIl.  made  his  escape  in  the 
disguise  of  a  common  soldier,  and  fled  to  Schaffhausen,  which  then 
belonged  to  Austria.  His  flight  disconcerted  for  a  time  all  the 
measures  of  the  Council,  yet  when  they  found  that  their  powerful 
adversary  was  beyond  their  reach,  they  redoubled  their  severity 
on  their  defenceless  prisoner.  The  Pope’s  officers,  before  joining 
their  master,  had  given  up  John  Huss  to  the  guards  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nals,  by  whom  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance. 
Armed  men  transferred  him,  by  order  of  this  prelate,  to  the  Castle 
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of  Gotleben,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Here  he  was  shut  up 
in  one  of  tlie  towers,  with  irons  on  his  feet ;  and  at  night,  a  chain 
attached  to  the  w '^il  prevented  the  captive  from  moving  from  his 
bed. 

Such  was  the  closing  act  of  John  XXI II.  at  Constance;  in 
defiance  of  his  most  solemn  promise,  his  captive  was  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  inveterate  enemies.  Ere  a  few  months 
had  elapsed,  the  dethroned  Pontiff  was  ignominiously  brought  back 
to  Constance,  and  consigned  a  prisoner  to  the  same  fortress  where 
his  victim  yet  lingered  the  prisoner  of  a  “  better  hope.” 

The  indefatigable  De  Chlum,  and  other  Bohemian  nobles,  used 
their  most  zealous  exertions  to  prevail  on  the  Emperor,  at  this 
crisis,  to  ratify  his  own  promises,  but  the  utmost  they  could  obtain 
was  permission  to  visit  liim  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  He  was 
found  by  them  in  so  miserable  and  emaciated  a  state,  that  these 
brave  men  were  melted  to  tears  at  the  sight  of  his  sufferings,  and 
the  meek  spirit  in  which  he  bore  them. 

The  Council  proceeded  forthwith,  as  a  preparatory  step,  to  con¬ 
demn  the  writings  of  Wichffe,  the  master  and  forerunner  of  Huss ; 
and  with  futile  vengeance,  ordered  his  remains  to  be  disinterred, 
and  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  sentence  was  put  into  execution 
in  England,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  river  Swift,  from  whence, 
says  Fuller,  ^^they  were  home  to  the  Severn,  the  narrow  seas, 
and  the  Ocean,  and  thus  became  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which 
was  to  flow  from  the  province  to  the  nation,  and  from  the  nation 
to  the  many  kingdoms  of  the  world.” 

When  the  cruel  treatment  of  Huss  became  knovm  in  Bohemia, 
it  excited  imiversal  indignation.  In  the  generous  mind  of  Jerome, 
sympathy  for  his  friend  overpowered  every  sense  of  danger,  and 
he  immediately  set  out  for  Constance.  He  was  arrested  at  Hers- 
chau,  a  city  of  the  Upper  Palatine,  from  whence  he  was  brought 
to  Constance  on  a  cart,  loaded  with  chains,  and  presented  to  a 
conclave  of  priests,  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Franciscans.  He  was  deUvered  into  the  custody  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Riga,  notorious  for  his  cruelty,  by  whose  orders  he  was 
removed  to  the  dark  dungeon  of  a  tower  in  the  cemetery  of  St 
Paul,  and  heavily  ironed.  His  chains  were  rivetted  to  a  lofty 
beam,  so  as  to  prevent  liis  sitting  dovm ;  whilst  his  aims  were 
fettered  beliind  his  neck,  so  as  to  force  dowm  his  head.  In  this 
dreadful  dungeon  he  was  confined  for  an  entire  year,  the  severity 
of  his  treatment  being  only  relaxed  when  his  life  threatened  to 
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fall  a  sacrifice  to  such  rigour.  At  this  time  Huss  wrote  to  his 
faithful  friend  De  Chlum,  that  the  stake  would  be  preferable  to 
being  thus  suffocated  in  prison. 

There  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Edinburgh  University, 
the  original  Bohemian  protest  against  the  treatment  of  their 
countryman,  with  the  seals  of  one  hundred  Bohemian  Nobles  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  which  was  at  this  time  laid  before  the  Council. 

The  arrest  of  Jerome,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Huss,  was  a  severe 
affliction  to  him.  When  the  first  shock  was  over,  he  in  vain  so- 
hcited  the  poor  consolation  of  sharing  the  same  dungeon  with  him. 
He  thus  relates  a  dream,  which  illustrates  the  hopes  that  cheered 
his  solitary  prison  at  this  period : — ^‘^One  night,  in  his  dungeon,  it 
seemed  to  him,  that  the  priests  wanted  to  efface  the  figures  of 
Christ,  which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  Chapel  at  Bethle¬ 
hem.  When  I  perceived, — says  he, — several  painters  busied  in 
retracing  these  pictures  of  the  Saviour,  more  brilliant  than  before ; 
and  as  they  did  so,  crying  out,  ^now  let  the  priests  efface' these  if 
they  can  I’  and  the  crowd  was  filled  with  joy,  and  I  also.” 

The  utmost  that  the  friends  of  Huss  could  secure  for  him  by 
their  remonstrances  was  a  public  trial,  which  he  owed  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Emperor ;  his  enemies  having  striven  in  vain  to 
avert  this,  from  their  dread  of  the  influence  of  his  eloquence  on 
the  assembly.  And  this  revived  for  a  time  the  hopes  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  adherents. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Huss  brought  before  the  Council.  His  firmness.  Dilemma  of  the  Emperor.  Kindness  of 
the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia.  Huss’s  degradation  and  condemnation.  The  burning  of  his 
books.  He  is  led  to  the  stake.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria’s  remonstrance.  The  martyrdom  of 
Huss. 

On  the  7th  of  Jime  1418,  the  examination  of  John  Huss  was 
delayed  by  an  eclipse,  which  completely  darkened  the  sun,  and 
spread  terror  throughout  Em’ope.  It  was  not  until  the  darkness 
had  disappeared,  long  after  noon,  that  the  Council  assembled  in 
the  haU  of  the  Franciscans,  and  he  was  led  before  them  by  a 
numerous  guard  of  soldiers.  The  Emperor  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  none  had  a  more  painful  part  to  play  than  himself. 
Before  him  stood  the  same  John  Huss,  loaded  with  chains,  for 
whose  liberty  he  had  pledged  his  imperial  word.  He  came  with 
the  vain  hope  of  devising  some  means  of  escape  for  the  prisoner, 
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that  should  wipe  from  his  conscience  the  reproach  imder  which  it 
trembled. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  an  abstract  of  the  complicated 
charges  of  heresy  which  were  advanced  on  three  successive  ap-  I 
pearances  of  the  Reformer  before  the  Council.  Scarcely  a  show  = 
of  justice  was  attempted.  “Recantation,  or  death,”  was  the  al¬ 
ternative  offered,  and  the  voice  of  the  prisoner  was  drowned  in 
this  reiterated  cry.  Yet  among  the  milder  of  his  judges,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  earnestly  seconded  the  Emperor  in 
striving  to  procure  such  a  form  of  abjuration  as  might  prove 
acceptable  to  Huss,  and  rescue  them  from  the  alternative  of  sanc¬ 
tioning  his  condemnation.  And  perhaps  the  noble  firnmess  of 
the  martyr  never  shone  more  brightly,  than  when  he  who  had 
stood  unquailed  before  the  threats  of  malignant  judges,  passed 
unmoved  through  the  harder  ordeal  of  the  intreaties  and  tears  of 
his  friends.  Sigismund  awaited  the  result  of  their  final  effort, 
with  an  anxiety  that  proves  the  acuteness  with  which  he  suffered 
under  the  stings  of  conscience.  “  John  Huss,”  says  a  German 
author,  “  by  his  firmness,  forced  on  the  Emperor  the  violation  of 
his  faith,  and  had  a  noble  revenge,  in  taking  from  him  the  power 
to  rescue  him  from  the  funeral  pile.”  Sigismund  was  now  taught 
by  bitter  experience,  that  a  sceptre  which  has  been  long  swayed 
by  the  Councils  of  the  Hierarchy,  is  not  only  gradually  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner,  but  is  turned  into  the  means 
of  his  own  punishment.  Importuned  by  priests  of  all  orders,  he 
at  length  exclaimed,  in  bitterness,  ^  let  him  die  then  !’  and  when 
still  further  pressed,  he  even  fixed  the  day  for  Huss’s  execution. 

Hitherto,  in  this  vast  assembly,  we  have  only  beheld  the  bitter 
enemies  of  truth  and  justice ;  yet  here  also  the  dark  picture  is 
not  unrelieved  by  light.  The  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia  had  at 
first,  like  other  Italians,  regarded  the  Reformer  with  horror  as  a 
wilful  heretic.  But  now,  when  he  became  convinced  of  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  sympathy  and  admiration  took  the  place  of  dislike,  and  he 
visited  Huss  again  and  again  in  prison,  striving  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  procure  his  deliverance,  and  even  beseeching  him, 
with  tears,  to  adopt  such  a  form  of  retractation  as  might  enable  his 
friends  to  set  him  at  liberty.  Huss  was  deeply  moved  on  seeing 
his  enemy  thus  transformed  into  an  earnest  friend ;  “  Most  reve¬ 
rend  Father,”  said  he  with  tearsj  “  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you 
for  this  kindness  to  a  poor  prisoner ;  but,”  added  he,  pressing  the 
Bishop’s  hand  to  his  heart,  “  I  cannot  deny  the  truth ;  I  would 
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ra tiler,  by  death,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  than  live  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  endless  remorse.”  The  Bishop,  overpowered  with  the  in¬ 
terview,  and  the  firmness  of  one  thus  in  sight  of  a  painful  death, 
could  only  ejaculate,  I  cannot  help  thee !  I  cannot  condemn  thee  I 
may  God  strengthen  thee  !”  and  in  tears,  he  bade  him  farewelL 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  still  shown  in  the  choir 
of  the  church  at  Constance,  the  monument  of  an  English  Bishop 
who  died  of  grief,  at  witnessing  the  death  of  John  Huss. 

The  sixth  of  July,  the  forty-second  birth-day  of  Huss,  was 
opened  with  especial  pomp  by  the  Council ;  the  Emperor,  the 
Cardinals  and  Bishops,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  were  pre¬ 
sent,  with  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  assembled  to  witness 
his  degradation.  He  was  led  from  the  prison  in  fetters,  and  kept 
outside  till  liigh  mass  was  celebrated,  lest  the  holy  mysteries 
should  be  profaned  by  the  presence  of  such  a  heretic.  Thirty- 
nine  articles  of  accusation  were  read  against  him.  Huss  repeat¬ 
edly  attempted  to  protest  against  their  false  accusations,  but  the 
Bishop  of  Florence  commanded  the  beadles  to  stop  his  mouth  by 
force.  The  prisoner  knelt,  and  raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  com¬ 
mended  his  cause  to  God.  When  at  length  he  was  permitted  ta 
speak,  he  closed  his  brief  reply  in  these  memorable  words :  I 
determined,  of  my  own  free  will,  to  appear  before  this  Council,  un¬ 
der  the  public  protection  and  faith  of  the  Emperor  here  present.”’ 
John  Huss,  in  pronouncing  this,  looked  stedfastly  at  Sigismund, 
and  a  deep  blush  at  once  mounted  to  the  imperial  brow.  The 
remembrance  of  this  w'as  long  preserved  in  Germany,  and  when, 
at  the  celebrated  Diet  of  Worms,  the  enemies  of  Luther  pressed 
Charles  V.  to  have  him  seized,  in  contempt  of  his  safe  conduct, — 
No,”  replied  the  Emperor,  ‘‘  I  should  not  like  to  blush  like  Si¬ 
gismund  !” 

The  ceremony  of  degradation  was  then  commenced ;  seven 
Bishops,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  clothed  Huss  in  sacerdotal 
habits,  and  placed  the  chalice  in  his  hand,  as  if  about  to  celebrate 
mass.  He  w’as  once  more  admonished  to  retract,  and  then  the 
chalice  was  taken  from  him,  and  his  robes  stript  off,  the  removal  of 
each  being  accompanied  with  an  especial  curse.  A  paper  mitre,  on 
which  was  painted  frightful  demons,  was  then  placed  on  his  head ; 
and  thus  arrayed,  the  seven  prelates  devoted  his  soul  to  the  devil : 
— And  I,”  said  Huss,  "  commend  my  soul  to  the  Lord  !”  He  was 
then  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  power,  and  led  forth 
to  the  place  of  execution. 
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On  the  way  Huss  was  detained  to  witness  the  burning  of  his 
books  in  the  church-yard,  and  smiled  at  the  sight.  According  to 
the  testimony  even  of  his  enemies,  he  exhibited  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  an  astonishing  dauntlessness  of  spirit.  He  was  placed 
with  his  back  to  the  stake,  and  bound  to  it  with  wet  cords,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  strong  iron  chain  which  secured  his  neck  and  feet,  and 
held  his  head  down  to  the  wood.  Faggots  were  then  arranged 
about  him,  wood  and  straw  being  piled  up  to  his  knees.  An  old 
peasant,  thinking  to  propitiate  heaven,  hastily  brought  a  faggot  of 
wood  to  the  pile ;  but  Huss  only  smiled  on  him,  with  a  compas¬ 
sionate  look,  exclaiming,  “0  holy  innocence  !”  The  Duke  of  Bava¬ 
ria  then  riding  up  to  the  stake,  besought  him  not  to  die  in  his 
deadly  errors ;  but  the  Reformer  exclaimed  in  a  clear  voice,  I 
have  ever  taught  according  to  God’s  word,  and  will  still  hold  fast 
the  truth,  which  this  very  hour  I  shall  seal  with  my  death.” 
Astonished  at  a  firmness,  the  source  of  which  he  could  not  imder- 
stand,  the  Duke  clasped  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  fled  from  the 
scene.  Fire  was  then  set  to  the  pile,  and  the  martyr  no  sooner 
beheld  the  blaze  than  he  began  to  sing  the  verse  of  an  ancient 
Bohemian  hymn.  After  the  words,  ‘‘  and  take  me  to  thyself,  to 
live  with  thee  for  ever,”  his  voice  was  stifled  by  the  smoke.  For 
a  few  moments  his  lips  continued  to  move,  as  if  in  prayer.  His 
head  then  sunk  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  ransomed  spirit  of  the 
noble  confessor  was  borne  on  the  flames  of  the  martyr-pire,  where 
tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye,  and  sorrow  is  unknown  I” 

His  habits  were  burned  with  him,  part  of  his  dress  being  re¬ 
covered  with  large  bribes,  to  be  cast  upon  the  pile,  as  if  with  the 
hope  of  blotting  out  every  remembrance  of  him  from  the  earth. 
When  all  was  consumed,  they  were  not  content  with  merely  re¬ 
moving  the  ashes,  but  digging  up  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  they  gathered  the  whole  together,  and  threw  it  into  the 
Rhine. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Fruit*  of  Hass's  death.  Cruel  treatment  of  Jerome  of  Prague.  He  recants.  His  noble 
confession.  Is  condemned.  The  Bishop  of  Lodi’s  Sermon.  Boldness  of  Jerome  at  the  stahe 
His  ashes  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  execution  of  John  Huss  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  ineffi¬ 
cacy  of  such  means  for  the  suppression  of  truth.  The  fire  which 
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consumed  him  gave  new  life  to  his  doctrines,  and  the  flames  that 
surrounded  his  stake  set  Bohemia  on  fire.  When  the  news  reached 
Prague,  the  people  flocked  to  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem,  and  this 
man,  whom  the  Council  had  burned  as  a  heretic,  was  honoured  by 
the  Bohemians  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint. 

Nor  was  it  merely  the  illiterate  crowd  that  rendered  this  homage 
to  his  memory;  the  Nobles  of  the  kingdom  met  together,  and  with 
their  hands  on  their  swords,  swore  to  avenge  him  whom  they  re¬ 
garded  as  the  apostle  of  Bohemia. 

Meanwhile  Jerome  was  still  kept  in  irons,  in  the  tower  of  St 
Paul’s  Cemetery ;  no  severity  had  been  spared  him  in  his  noisome 
dungeon,  and  his  legs  were  already  afflicted  with  incurable  sores. 
In  this  state  he  was  brought  out,  and  summoned,  under  pain  of 
being  burned,  to  abjure  his  errors;  human  weakness  prevailed, 
and  the  bold  Jerome  of  Prague  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of 
the  Council. 

New  forms  of  abjuration  were  devised,  by  the  fiercer  partizans 
of  Rome,  to  humble  the  disciple  of  Huss,  and  new  crimes  brought 
forward  by  his  accusers.  His  contempt  for  relics  was  dwelt  on 
with  peculiar  zeal ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  dared  to  up¬ 
hold,  that  the  veil  of  the  Virgin  was  not  more  worthy  of  the 
homage  of  Christians,  than  the  skin  of  the  ass  on  which  Christ  had 
ridden.” 

But  the  mind  of  this  noble  follower  of  Huss  speedily  recovered 
its  elasticity,  and  on  his  subsequent  examinations,  he  indignantly 
rejected  their  forms  of  recantation,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
himself  guilty  of  error.  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Huss, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  stake  in  defence 
of  the  truth. 

The  assembly  were  excited  to  the  utmost  violence  by  his  heroic 
profession,  and  called  loudly  for  his  condemna  tion.  What !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jerome,  ‘^you  have  held  me  for  a  whole  year  in  a  fright¬ 
ful  dungeon,  till  my  flesh  has  literally  yotted  off  my  bones,  and  do 
you  suppose  I  fear  to  die  ?”  A  fresh  burst  of  clamour  arose 
against  him,  but  he  stood  undaunted  before  them,  and  repelled 
their  accusations  with  a  boldness  that  made  the  fiercest  quail. 
He  was  led  back  to  his  dungeon ;  his  hands,  his  arms,  and  his 
feet  loaded  with  irons ;  the  intrepid  follower  of  Huss  had  pronoun¬ 
ced  his  own  doom. 

A  death  thus  voluntarily  encountered,  for  a  just  and  holy  cause, 
is  the  more  worthy  of  admiration,  as  it  had  been  previously 
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shunned.  The  very  circumstance  of  his  early  dread,  throws  an 
additional  interest  round  the  last  moments  of  Jerome,  when,  un¬ 
der  even  worse  circumstances  than  liis  forerunner,  he  manifested 
all  his  intrepidity,  without  the  presence  of  a  single  earthly  friend 
to  strengthen  his  soul  in  the  trying  hour. 

Jerome'was  brought  forth  from  his  dungeon  to  face  his  perse¬ 
cutors  for  the  last  time.  The  Bishop  of  Lodi  ascended  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  in  a  long  discoui’se  inveighed  against  the  captive,  as  an 
obstinate  and  accursed  heretic,  “  whose  neck  is  an  iron  sinew, 
and  thy  brow  brass !’’  Jerome  replied  to  him,  in  bold  and  heart¬ 
stirring  words,  repelling  these  false  accusations,  but  anew  ex¬ 
pressing  his  abhorrence  at  his  own  abjuration  of  the  doctrines  of 
Huss,  and  declaring  his  admiration  of  that  holy  and  just  man. 
Finally,  he  appealed  from  their  sentence,  and  summoned  them 
to  answer  for  it  at  the  sacred  tribunal  of  J esus  Christ.  He  was 
then  condemned  as  an  excommunicated  heretic, — declared  ac¬ 
cursed, — and  'without  further  ceremony  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  powers. 

A  high  crown  of  paper,  on  which  were  painted  demons  in  flames, 
was  then  brought  in.  Jerome,  on  seeing  it,  threw  his  hat  on  the 
ground,  and  placing  it  on  his  own  head,  exclaimed, — “  Jesus 
Christ,  w’ho  died  for  me  a  sinner,  wore  a  crown  of  thorns,  I  will¬ 
ingly  wear  this  for  him.”  The  soldiers  then  seized  him,  and  led 
him  away  to  death.  On  coming  to  the  stake,  to  which  he  was 
about  to  be  bound,  he  knelt  in  prayer  to  God.  The  executioners 
raised  him  while  still  praying,  and  having  bound  him  to  the  stake 
•with  cords  and  chains,  they  heaped  up  around  him  the  pile  of 
wood  and  straw.  When  the  wood  was  raised  on  a  level  wdth  his 
head,  his  vestments  were  thrown  on  the  pile,  and  the  executioner 
proceeded  to  set  fire  to  the  mass  behind,  ashamed  to  be  seen. 
“  Come  forward  boldly,”  exclaimed  Jerome ;  ‘‘  apply  tiie  fire  be¬ 
fore  my  face.  Had  I  been  afraid,  I  should  not  be  here.”  When 
it  had  taken  fire,  he  said  •with  a  loud  voice,  “  Lord,  into  thy 
hands  do  I  commit  my  spirit !”  And  the  voice  of  prayer  was 
quenched  in  the  consuming  flames. 

His  ashes,  like  those  of  Huss,  were  collected,  and  thrown  into 
the  Rhine  ;  renewing  again  the  emblem  of  the  Truth, — borne  by 
the  mighty  river  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  thence  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  its  heahng  virtues  to  every  land. 

The  dying  embers  of  their  funeral  piles,  kindled  the  mountain- 
fires  of  Bohemia.  The  very  ground  where  the  stake  was  placed, 
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was  hollowed  out,  and  the  earth  on  which  they  had  suffered,  car¬ 
ried  to  Bohemia,  and  guarded  with  religious  care.  But  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  martyrs’  nohle  example,  has  not  yet  run  its  course ; 
nor  has  the  flame  which  it  kindled  been  yet  extinguished.  It 
lighted  the  altars  of  the  Reformation  in  the  following  century, 
and  shone  as  a  beacon-fire  through  every  succeeding  age.  Like 
a  billow  raised  in  the  solitude  of  the  vast  ocean,  it  has  gone  on 
widening  and  increasing  its  sphere,  rolling  on  an  irresistible  wave> 
unquelled  by  opposition,  unchecked  by  every  barrier  in  its  path. 
Nor  will  the  mighty  movement  stay  its  course,  till  the  billow, 
dashed  upon  earth’s  furthest  shore,  still  into  the  calm  of  gospel 
peace,  and  the  great  day  disclose  the  triumphant  end, — when 
they  that  be  wise  shall  shin^  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.”  , 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Closing  scenes  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  Archduke  Frederik  submits  to  the  Council. 
Triumph  of  the  Emperor.  Criminal  accusations  against  John  XXIII.  His  meanness.  Is 
deposed.  Prospects  of  Reform.  A  Miracle.  Election  of  a  new  Pontiff  Precautions. 
Pope  Martin  V.  All  hope  of  reform  at  an  end.  The  fruits  of  the  Council.  Its  victims. 
Conclusion. 

The  incidents  that  characterized  the  remaining  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  may  be  summed  up  very  briefly.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  machinations  of  the  Pope,  John  XXIII., 
followed  as  they  were  by  his  precipitate  flight,  were  rendered 
utterly  abortive,  by  the  skill  and  firmness  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund.  The  Archduke  Frederik  of  Austria,  who  had  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  was  not  only  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  him,  but  by  timely  aid  to  his  opponents  in  preventing  his 
escape  to  France,  he  endeavoured  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own 
reconciliation  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Council.  He  was 
received  on  his  return  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent,  where  the  Emperor  had  assembled  the  Italian  Am¬ 
bassadors,  and  a  great  number  of  the  prelates  of  the  four 
nations,  at  a  banquet.  Frederik  entered,  conducted  by  Duke 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  coming  before  the  Emperor,  thrice  bent 
his  knee  to  the  ground  in  token  of  submission,  while  Louis 
implored  for  him  the  royal  clemency.  The  Archduke  gave 
up  all  his  dominions  in  Alsace  and  the  Tyrol  to  the  Emperor, 
doing  homage  to  him  for  them  as  his  lord  suzerain.  The  Em- 
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peror  then,  turning  to  the  Italian  Ambassadors,  exclaimed,— 
Observe  how  I  tame  the  Dukes  of  Austria ;  and  learn  from  this 

what  a  King  of  the  Germans  can  do  T* 

The  submission  of  the  Archduke  destroyed  the  last  hope  of 
John  XXIII.  The  wretched  Pontiff  was  fleeing  from  town  ^o 
town  before  the  deputies  appointed  to  notify  to  him  the  form  of 
resignation  drawn  up  by  the  Council.  But  his  opponents  were 
too  resolute  to  he  baffled  by  his  schemes.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  witnesses  against  him-,  and  by  a  decree 
of  the  Council  in  its  tenth  session,  he  was  declared  contumacious, 
and  all  persons  forbidden  to  aid  him,  under  pain  of  eternal  dam- 

Seventy  points  of  accusation  were  brought  forward  against  the 
Pope,  of  which  only  fifty  were  read  aloud  in  full  council ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  secret  articles  may  be  conceived  from  those  which 
they  ventured  to  publish.  He  was  publicly  convicted  of  simony 
and  other  criminal  practices,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office of 
murder,  as  well  as  the  most  frightful  tyranny,  m  his  legation  of 
Bologna;— in  fine,  without  attempting  to  divulge  the  horrors 
which  the  Council  veiled  from  the  public  eye,  it  may  suffice  to 
quote  the  summing  up  of  his  character That  he  was  devoted 
to  sensual  pursuits, -the  enemy  of  all  virtue, -the  mirror  of  in- 
famy,— a  person  spoken  of  by  aU  who  knew  him,  as  a  devil  incar- 
•nate.”  All  these  articles  of  accusation  were  severally  adopted  by 
the  Council,  the  Cardinals  themselves  affixing  their  signatures 

Frederik  of  Austria,  who,  from  the  defender  of  the  Pope,  had 
become  his  jailor,  brought  him  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Ratolfeel 
There  three  Bishops  took  possession  of  his  person  m  the  name  of 
the  Council ;  and  John  XXIII.,  abandoned  to  himself,  displayed 
only  the  most  despicable  weakness  and  cowardice.  He  implored 
the  compassion  of  the  Council,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  re- 
ceive  their  sentence  bareheaded,  declaring  it  to  be  just  and  in¬ 
fallible.  But  all  this  submission,  if  it  could  ever  have  availed 
him,  was  now  too  late.  The  Emperor  urged  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  him  ;  and  the  twelfth  session,  in  which  the  Pontiff  s 
fate  was  decided,  opened  in  his  presence.  During  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  mass,  it  chanced  that  the  gospel  read  commenced  with 
this  appropriate  passage,— “  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  : 
now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.’'  At  the  close 
of  the  service,  the  solemn  deposition  of  the  Pontiff‘s  was  pro- 
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nounced;  his  armorial  hearings  were  effaced,  and  his  seal 
was  broken  ;  and  finally,  five  Cardinals  were  commissioned 
to  notify  to  Balthazar  Cossa,  formerly  John  XXIII.,  that  the 
sceptre  had  departed  from  him.  The  dethroned  Pontiff  re¬ 
ceived  the  sentence,  as  he  had  promised,  with  the  humblest  sub¬ 
mission.  Would  to  God,”  exclaimed  he  to  the  Cardinals  who 
intimated  it,  “  that  I  had  never  mounted  to  such  a  height !  since 
then  I  have  never  known  a  happy  day !” 

Immediately  after  the  deposition  of  John  XXIII.,  the  Council  be¬ 
gan  their  long  delayed  reforms,  by  condemning  the  use  of  the  cup  in 
the  communion  by  the  laity,  A  great  miracle,  as  the  doctors  of  the 
Church  alleged,  could  be  produced  in  support  of  this  decision. 
Some  monks  wishing  to  take  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and 
the  officiating  priest  having  broken  the  bread,  the  communion 
plate  immediately  became  filled  with  blood.  Upon  his  again 
putting  the  broken  pieces  together,  the  blood  immediately  re¬ 
turned  to  it,  so  that  not  a  drop  remained  in  the  plate  !  After 
such  irreversible  argument  for  the  withholding  of  the  cup,  what 
layman  could  venture  to  question  the  wisdom  of  their  decision  ? 

The  Council  was  now  divided  as  to  the  course  to  be  pm’sued. 
Assembled  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  reform  of 
its  corruptions,  it  became  a  question  with  the  two  parties  into 
which  it  was  divided,  whether  they  should  first  proceed  to  the 
correction  of  abuses,  or  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  Pontifi¬ 
cate.  The  Emperor,  with  all  those  who  were  sincerely  desirous 
for  reformation  in  the  Church,  strongly  urged  that  the  former 
should  precede  the  new  election.  But  the  interests  of  the 
churchmen,  who  composed  the^ large  majority  of  the  Council,  were 
too  closely  bound  up  with  the  long  established  order  of  things,  to 
afford  the  Emperor  any  hearty  co-operation  ;  and  the  election 
of  the  new  Head  of  the  Church  accordingly  proceeded  amain. 
The  Cardinals  and  deputies  of  the  nations,  after  a  discourse 
from  the  Bishop  of  Lodi,  who  had  pronounced,  from  the  same 
pulpit,  the  sermon  that  preceded  the  martyrdom  of  Jerome  of 
Prague,  proceeded  in  great  pomp  to  the  Merchants’  Exchange, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  Fifty-three  chambers 
had  been  constructed  there  in  such  a  way,  that  no  light  could 
enter  from  the  exterior.  All  the  windows  except  one  had  been 
walled  up,  so  that  the  electors  had  to  enter  by  the  light  of  flam¬ 
beaux.  At  the  entrance,  the  Emperor  received  and  gave  his 
hand  to  each ;  and  this  done  he  withdrew,  and  the  Conclave 
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was  securely  locked.  To  secure  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
electors,  two  Princes,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes, 
guarded  the  doors  day  and  night,  with  the  keys  suspended 
from  their  necks.  In  front  of  the  building,  a  table  was  placed, 
round  which  were  seated  the  Bishops  and  Doctors  charged  with 
the  examination  of  the  dishes  carried  into  the  Conclave,  that  no 
letter  might  reach  them  by  that  means ;  and  the  Grand  Master 
himself  carried  each  dish  to  the  only  open  window  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  But  with  all  these  precautions,  they  could  not  exclude  the 
pride,  ambition,  and  the  thousand  passions  that  fill  the  human 
heart.  They  had  scarcely  met,  when  they  began  to  dispute, 
and  they  continued  for  ten  days  divided  by  the  most  violent  dis¬ 
sensions. 

At  length,  on  the  eleventh  day,  while  the  Emperor,  the  Prin¬ 
ces,  and  the  priests,  were  singing  the  Veni  Creator  at  the  door 
of  the  Conclave,  an  elector  cried  out.  Behold,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
operating  on  us !  The  rival  electors  had  at  length  reconciled 
their  differences,  and  aU  agreed  in  favour  of  Otho  de  Colouna, 
vt'ho  was  immediately  proclaimed  Pope,  imder  the  title  of  Mar¬ 
tin  V. — Windech,  a  councillor  of  the  period,  thus  sums  up  his 
character : — Otho  de  Colonna  was  the  poorest  and  most  modest 
of  cardinals  ;  but  Martin  V,  became  the  wealthiest  and  most 
grasping  of  popes  I” 

All  hope  of  reform  was  now  at  an  end ;  princes,  prelates,  and 
people,  all  crowded  to  do  homage  to  the  new  Pontiff ;  and  the 
Emperor  himself,  forgetting  his  owm  dignity,  prostrated  himself 
before  him,  and  kissed  his  feet  with  the  profoundest  humility* 
The  enthroning  succeeded  the  election,  wdth  equal  solenmity 
and  pomp.  The  Conclave  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  accompanied  by  the  clergy,  the  princes,  and  the  nobles  ; 
every  one  on  foot,  except  the  Pontiff  himself,  who  w^as  mounted 
on  a  white  horse,  adorned  with  scarlet  trappings.  His  bridle- 
rein  was  held  on  the  right  by  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  left  by  the 
Elector  Palatine,  who  thus  conducted  him  to  the  cathedral,  where 
he  was  elevated  on  the  high  altar,  to  be  adored,  according  to 
custom,  amid  the  sound  of  music  and  universal  acclamations. 
And  now  time  passed  on  ;  the  sovereign  Pontiff  liberally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  liis  adherents  the  gifts  in  his  patronage,  but 
the  people  tarried  in  vain  for  the  long  promised  reform.  Worn 
out  by  many  delays,  and  irritated  by  the  Pontiff’s  evident  want 
of  good  faith,  the  French  at  length  appealed  to  the  Emperor  ; 
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but  he  replied  to  them  with  sarcastic  keenness, — When  I 
pressed  you  to  have  the  church  reformed  before  a  pope  was 
elected,  you  refused.  Now  that  you  have  one,  go  to  him  for  what 
you  desire.”  It  was  telling  them  in  other  words,  that  their  hopes 
were  fallacious. 

Martin  V.  manifested  his  gratitude  to  the  voluptuary  whose 
deposition  had  made  way  for  him,  by  elevating  him  anew  to  the 
Cardinalship,  and  heaping  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  church 
on  one  so  laden  with  the  darkest  crimes.  And  thus,  after  a  ge¬ 
neral  Council  had  been  assembled  for  three  years,  for  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  abuses,  and  the  healing  of  the  schisms  of  the  church, 
the  utmost  it  had  effected,  was  such  union  as  it  now  presented 
under  the  new  Pontiff.  The  powers  of  Europe  had  exhausted 
every  energy  to  call  this  sovereign  Council  into  being,  only  that 
it  might  lay  down  its  authority  at  a  Master’s  feet. 

Illusive  promises,  intrigue,  and  duplicity,  characterized  all  the 
dealings  of  the  Pope  in  his  intercourse  with  the  sincere  promoters 
of  reform  ;  and  the  world  was  left  to  admire  the  justice  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  infallible  tribunal,  that  had  convicted  two  of  its  victims, 
— blameless  in  life,  and  eminent  for  learning  and  piety, — of  the 
daring  presumption  of  studying  the  word  of  God,  and  seeking  to 
make  its  precepts  the  rule  of  their  lives  ;  while  the  third,  accused 
of  deeds  too  horrible  to  name,  and  convicted  even  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  of  nearly  every  crime  that  can  pollute  the  human  soul, 
was  remanded  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church,  and  her  most 
sacred  and  responsible  offices,  and  anew  armed  for  following  out 
the  course  of  lust  and  blood  he  had  before  pursued,  by  all  the 
wealth  and  honours  she  could  bestow.  Thus  terminated  the  in¬ 
ternal  struggles  of  the  Romish  Church,  for  that  purity  which  her 
children  had  so  vainly  demanded.  And  thus  passed  away  as  a 
splendid  mockery,  these  unsubstantial  shadows,  heralded  by 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  earthly  grandeur — the  pro¬ 
mises  of  purity  and  right,  which  compelled  the  eyes  of  the 
people  back  upon  the  victims  of  their  bigot  zeal,  and  manifest¬ 
ed  the  need  of  far  other  than  these,  the  Church’s  Reformers 
BEFORE  Luther  ! 
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